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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS. 


TE question before us is not so much whether we may, as how 
we shall educate the conscience. How shall we teach the young 
immortals, committed to our charge, the first principles of piety 
and morality? The Laws of the State, the Author of Nature, 
and the Bible more authoritatively still, require it at-our hands : 
In what manner shall we do it to purpose, is the question. 

A good government in school is the first and the most indispen- 
sable means of moral instruction. 

The nearer any school government comes toa righteous moral 
government, the stronger is its tendency to educate aright the 
child’s conscience and heart. No amount of expostulation — of 
saying, Why do ye so? —can compensate for the great lack of 
not making scholars behave properly. He is a good teacher 
who makes his scholars happy in doing right. 

Our school government must be conducted on the immutable 
principles of righteousness. Our scholars must see and feel 
that our discipline has respect to moral qualities. To inflict 
punishment for an act that has not a moral character would 
obliterate moral distinctions in the mind of the child. After 
the pattern of our Father in heaven, we should use ourselves to 
patience and forbearance where there is, and much more where 
there is not, moral obliquity. On the other hand, we should 
not reward intuitive quickness and the involuntary flashes of wit 
and geuius. Not only should the scholar be blamed for wrong- 
doing, but, when by care and vigilance he has done right, he 
should have the satisfaction of knowing it. So doing, we are 
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agents of God, commencing to dispense to his newly made sub- 
jects the very government under which they are born and under 
which they are forever to live. We are giving them practical 
ideas of right and wrong and their results, such as no mere words 
can conyey to their minds. Qur children can hardly turn round 
without a moral act. Their watchfulness and their heedlessness, 
their attention 4nd their inattention, their remembering and their 
forgetting, like the prudence and imprudence of any person, are 
often of the nature of virtue and vice. The more nicely chil- 
dren can be trained to discriminate between right and wrong, 
and to classify correctly their own moral acts, the more likely 
will they be to be upright, useful, and happy, here and hereafter. 

Such a government is a daily probation. Connected with it, 
to give it full force, there must be much instruction. 

Correct recitations have an important influence on the moral 
habits. The teacher who allows the scholar to guess at answers 
and give indefinite and uncertain replies, is doing moral mis- 
chief. The scholar’should know that whereof he affirms. He 
should be taught and made to say, “I do not know,”’ when he 
does not know, and “ I do not recollect,’ when he does not recol- 
lect. Let him guess more or less every week for twelve years 
of school life, or even for six, and he will more or less for the 
rest of his days be of those who tell their conjectures for trath. 
His habits will be too strong to be easily overcome by principle. 
In fact he will not know good from evil, and will think he is tell- 
ing the truth when he is uttering falsehood, just as pupils allowed 
to guess and mumble, often, never suspect but that they are good 
scholars. Veracity is of the first consequence. Let us make 
our scholars feel that it should be brought to the recitation. He 
who perceives general and scientific truths clearly, and states 
them accurately, will be likely to be truthful in practice. Sir 
Francis Bacon, though he sullied his great name by taking 
bribes, as his. predecessors had done before him, yet, unlike his 
predecessors, as we have been told, could not withhold a just 
judgment when the case came into court for decision. He who 
had paid the bribe and lost his case, of course informed against 
the judge. And then Sir Francis, with the same love of truth 
which he had carried into science, owned that his servants had 
taken presents from his accusers. Sir Francis never guessed 
at scientific truth. Be it known assuredly, that many busy- 
bodies of the present generation, whose words are like the wind, 
were guessers when they were tenants of a school-room fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

All our scholars should learn, recite, and understand the ten 
commandments. Seven of them (all except the two first and 
the last) are an important part of the basis of all good school 
discipline. They belong to the common and unwritten law «- 
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schools as well as of larger communities. The acts which they 
forbid, as profanity, cruelty, indecency, pilfering, and falsehood, 
are surer to meet censure, rebuke and chastisement from the 

good teacher than any mere intellectual delinquency. For the 
om both of his school life and his future life, the child should 
be made familiar with both the letter and the spirit of these 
commands. The better he understands and applies them, the 
better behaved scholar will he be now, the better citizen will he 
be hereafter. It will strengthen his memory as much to learn 
them as to learn a like amount of geography or history. 

The Decalogue is a document of Saxon diction. It contains, 
as recorded in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, three hundred 
and one words ; of which two hundred and forty are monosylla- 
bles, and the rest are mostly household words, such as sabbath, 
thousands, heaven, neighbor, servant, father, mother, daughter, 
&e. - It would not be a difficult reading lesson for scholars just 
beginning to put words together, and, fortunately, it is found in 
some of our Primary Readers. 

The mere act of remembering and repeating the moral law 
has nothing of a moral nature in ‘it, more than remembering and 
repeating the names of the books in the Bible, or the names of 
the rivers, bays, and capes on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. ‘The memory is improved by remembering; and the 
moral sense is strengthened by exercising it on appropriate sub- 
jects. Still it is a help to the moral attention to have the text 
well learned. ‘Those who suppose this care to be useless be- 
cause their scholars belong to the Sabbath school would do well 
to examine them on the commandments. 

The Bible abounds in life-like commentaries on the moral law. 
Should it not be more read in our schools? We start our. pupils 
in Geography. We give them a few outlines of the planet on 
which their lot is cast, to be filled up from books, letters and 
tours as they may find opportunity. We give them a skeleton 
of history, dry, yea very dry, to be clothed with sinews, with 
flesh, and with skin, and to be vivified by a course of after 
reading and lectures. We point them to various branches of 
the tree of knowledge, and advance them just a little way in 
the ascent, leaving them to climb farther or not, as they have 
time and disposition. Should we not do as much for our sacred 
writings, and for the moral natures of our scholars ? 

Our scholars should be led to learn the werent y of the Moral 
Law as propounded by sur Saviour in Matt. 22: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with al thy soul, and 
with all thy mind ; and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: “3 
together with the Golden Rule, “ As ye “would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Children can under- 


stand and apply these precepts earlier than they can learn ad 
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multiplication table, or columns in spelling. In connection with 
the first great command, it would seem to be a very natural 
thing for the teacher to unfold to the children the nature and 
duty of prayer. They might be led to learn the injunction of 
Christ, “ Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” Some of our 
children are not taught any form of prayer at home. It is an 
excellent practice, adopted by many teachers, to have the chil- 
dren daily and reverently repeat in concert the prayer Jesus 
taught his disciples. Nor would it harm those who have learned 
it at home, to repeat with those who have hot, the significant 
rhymes : — 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 


If I should die before I wake, . 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 


John Quincy Adams, it is said, never grew so old or so inde- 
pendent as to retire to rest without repeating this simple nurs- 
ery prayer. It seems worse than heathenish for one in a Chris- 
tian land to lay his head on a prayerless pillow. But if we 
would have our children commit their souls to God when they 
commit their bodies to sleep, we must eke out their scanty vo- 
cabulary with a suitable form of words. 

The inimitable story of the good Samaritan can hardly be 
too frequently read. What intelligent child, after reading it, 
would be unable to answer the captious inquiry, “ Who is my 
neighbor ?”’ ‘The priest and the Levite are often paralleled in 
school as well as in common life, and good Samaritans, though 
rare, are still occasional visitants among both children and 
parents. 

The moral law should be illustrated from every-day incidents. 
The minds of the pupils, for instance, should be brought to look 
at the question, What is it to steal? Let the teacher discuss 
with his young auditors such questions as the following: ‘Is it 
stealing to borrow without leave, say a book, or a pencil, or a 
sled, or a hoop? Isit stealing to take from another what it may 
be thought he does not need, say the apples on his ground, the 
melons in his garden, or the plums on his trees? Is it right to 
go nutting and berrying of others’ grounds without leave from 
the owner? What habit is that scholar forming, who guesses at 
an answer and gives it for the right one ?* What commandment 
does he break who wastes his time, or he who reads the answer 
which he pretends to recite, or he who forgets to return a book, 
or he who gets angry and uses bad language ? What command- 
ment does that scholar break, who hopes another will miss, so 
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that he may get above him? or he who lays the blame on another 
that belongs to himself? or he that calls his father, “ the old 
man,” or finds fault with his arrangements, saying, “ Father 
wont let me; itis a shame.” What command of God does the 
man break who races his boat, or who forgets to turn the switch 
on the railroad, or who throws an impediment on the track ? 

We are told that, in the schools of the Persians, justice 
was a distinct branch of education. ‘“ ‘The Persian laws,” sa 
Xenophon, “ are careful from the beginning, to provide that their 
citizens shall not be such as to be capable of meddling with any 
action that is base and vile. The boys,” he says, *‘ who fre- 
quent the public places of instruction, pass their time in learn- 
ing justice ; and tell you that they go for that purpose, as those 
with us, who go to learn letters, tell you they go for this pur- 
pose.”” Cyrus furnishes an example in his own case of this 
method of instruction. ‘ My mother,” says Cyrus, “ appointed 
me judge over others, as bemg very exact in the knowledge of 
justice myself. But yet, 1 had some stripes given me, as not 
determining right in one judgment that I gave. The case was 
this. A bigger, boy, who had a little coat, stripping a less boy 
who had a larger, put on the little boy the coat that was his own, 
and put on himiself the coat that was the little boy’s. I, there- 
fore,’ says Cyrus, “ passing judgment on them, decreed that it 
was best that each should keep the coat that best fitted him. 
On this my teacher thrashed mie, and told me that had I been 
constituted judge of what fitted best, I had determined right: 
but when I was to judge whose the coat was, then, said he, it 
must be inquired whether he that took a thing by force should 
have it, or whether he who made it or purchased it should pos- 
sess it. He bade me take notice, therefore, that a judge ought 
to give his opinion with the law.” 

*“* Lay it on; bleed him well, he is able to bear it,” whispers 
Mr. Envious in the ears of the assessor, and the assessor lays it 
on. ‘QO, good enough for him, he has more left than any of the 
rest of us are worth now,” says that same Mr. Envious, when 
he hears that his richer neighbor has been defrauded by a cun- 
ning debtor. ‘ This wont break him; the world owes me a 
living, and I intend to get it,” says the robber in his kids and his 
beaver to his comrades. “ My creditors are all able men,” says 
the bankrupt who pays forty cents on a dollar; and he wears 
a broader smirk of conceit, and looks down with greater contempt 
than ever on his humble acquaintances who eat the bread of 
patient industry and owe no man any thing but kindness. Such 
men, altogether too abundant in our cities and towns, cid not 
to school with Cyrus. They have never truly learned that 
honesty is honorable, and dishonesty a disgrace, and that fraud 
is a8 mean and base to the man who evades the penalty, as in 
him who wears a felon’s jacket. 
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Children should be encouraged to ask questions pertaining 
to moral and religious subjects. A boy eight years old, re- 
citing in United States History, repeated Capt. John Smith’s 
well-known method of preventing profanity in the Virginia 
Colony, by causing the number of oaths each man uttered 
through the day to be noted, and as many cans of water to be 
poured into his sleeve at night. ‘ Do you suppose,” asked the 
boy, “that he did that because he hated to hear them use bad 
language, or because he wanted the men to keep the third com- 
mandment?”’ The teacher replied, “It does not make much 
difference, for you know God hates to hear profane oaths, and 
if Capt. Smith hated- to hear them, then he was like God in 
that respect.” That boy will probably remember that answer 
when he becomes a man. Who will say that the minute and a 
half spent in hearing and answering that child’s question was 
wasted ? 

All our children, it is true, will not ask such questions. 
** What do you do when your scholars have no conscience ?” 
said a discouraged teacher to one of the “sunny side” tribe. 
“Oh! make one,” was the ready and pithy reply. Many of 
our scholars, if well instructed in the law of God, will compre- 
hend its spirit and be subject to its contro! out of our sight, and 
when beyond our care. A little girl eleven years old, tempted 
by a schoolmate of fourteen to do something which her mother 
would disapprove," replied, “Oh! God wont like me if I do 
what my mother dont like.” It was a child’s statement of a 
great principle. 

A single text repeated in the hearing of a child will some- 
times exert a controlling influence upon him for life. A clergy- 
man, now and for fifteen years a missionary on India’s sunny 
plains, the son of an irreligious father, and bereft early of a Chris- 
tian mother, told the writer, when about leaving this country, 
that he did not recollect ever having one word of religious 
instruction addressed to himself in his childhood. ‘“ But once,” 
said he, “‘ I heard my sister repeat to a brother older than my- 
self, the text, ‘ All liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.’ It made,” he added, “ an 
indelible impression on my mind, and saved me from many a lie. 
I told one falsehood afterward from fear of the displeasure of a 
stern father, but I had no peace for days afterwards, and I 
think I never told another.” 

In like manner let a teacher repeat to her scholars such a 
text as “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.”” Let it be spoken in tones of mingled love and 
reverence, as if the words were precious to the heart of the 
teacher, and even though not one word of comment or explana- 
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tion be added, it may find a:lodgment in some mind, and be 
treasured among its everlasting possessions. The words may 
be food to the soul when the teacher shall be no longer remem- 
bered. 

In our sacred writings we have an entire book occupied 
with the social, moral, and industrial virtues. Its pithy aphor- 
isms are easy to the memory of a child, plain in many cases to 
common sense, and food also for manly thought. They are 
nearly all founded in the nature of things, and as well adapted 
to our times as to Solomon’s; to our commonwealth as to that 
of the Hebrews. While the fear of God underlies these pre- 
cepts, they themselves respect the outward life, and will be 
useless only when the relations of families, of sexes, and of 
nations shall cease. Many a child, even, has eaten of that 
bread of deceit so sweet at first, but found his mouth full of 
gravel. Many a merchant would have been saved from failure, 
had he learned in youth and heeded in mature life the shrewd 
advice, “Be not surety for another.’’ Many a young man 
would have been saved from an untimely grave, had he well 
learned the adnfonition, “ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.’ How many in parti-colored livery at this pres- 
ent moment are hammering granite for the State, who might 
have been blessings instead of curses, had their minds in youth 
been duly impressed with the proverb, “‘ The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the evil and the good.” What 
boy who is to be exposed to the common temptations of youth, 
can afford to have that. vivid picture of a sot, under the figure 
of a man asleep at masthead, in the twenty-third chapter, left 
out of his mental furniture? What girl can afford to be with- 
out that exquisite eulogy of a virtuous woman, which Lemuel 
had learned of his mother, with which the book closes? The 
Earl of Chatham, it is said, used to read a portion of them the 
last thing before going to the House of Commons. He who 
daily reads them and shapes his life by their counsels, will not 
want the meed of praise which falls to the man that does well 
for himself, . 

A teacher of the writer’s acquaintance sometimes requests 
every member of a given reading class to select, and bring to 
the class on the next day, one or two proverbs. Such an 
exercise doubtless makes some impression on the mind and 
heart, and certainly furnishes an interesting study in elocution. 

Every teacher, even in a single season, can see that the 
scholars under his or her charge learn the Ten Commandments, 
our Saviour’s Synopsis of the Law, the Golden Rule, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Let it be done by daily or weekly repetition, 
or by rewarding with a penny book those who do it, or in any 
way the teacher sees fit: but the least that the teacher can do 
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for his immortal charge is, to see that this foundation is laid, as 
@ sure corner-stone. Once made familiar, let “ the law and the 
testimony ” be the standard of appeal. Let the scholars learn 
to try all moral conduct by it. Let them learn to see definite- 
ly, when they do wrong, what the wrong is. Let them become 
habituated to passing judgment on their own moral acts. 
* Whatever,” says Daniel Webster, “makes men good Chris- 
tians, makes them good citizens.” A child can hardly be 
trained on these principles through his pupilage, and not feel 
their controlling influence to the end of his days. Once im- 
bedded in the heart, they will grow with his growth and 
strengthen with his strength. As his circle of duties widens 
and his relations multiply, he will apply them to the affairs of 
state, nation, and church. He will efficiently help to “keep 
good sentiments uppermost,” and to “ prolong the day when we 
may sleep undisturbed within unbarred doors.” Our voters and 
our voters’ wives are now in our hands. Technicalities of 
expression may be left to divines and students. They are but 
the shell and the husk. Let us feed our future citizens with 
the milk and the meat of the moral law and the gospel. It is 
ours, if we choose, to ground them in the fundamental princi- 
ples of all true and permanent prosperity. 

Since the giving of moral and religious instruction is more 
important than anything else, and since it takes time and energy 
of both teacher and pupils, and since it is made our official duty 
by the Statute Laws of Massachusetts, it is a valuable consider- 
ation, that this instruction falls in with the main end of educa- 
tion. We are strictly professional agents. Our business is not, 
like the chore boy or the servant girl, to do certain menial ser- 
vices in certain specified ways, but, like the lawyer or the phy- 
sician, to take the work into our own hands and do it to the best 
of our ability, the means and mode being mainly left to our 
selection. In general, the competent teacher understands far 
better than parents what course of training will render the child 
best fitted for the duties of life. 

What is the main end ‘of education? It is to develop and 
discipline the mind, the attention and memory, the imagination 
and reason, the judgment and conscience, each to its utmost 
eapacity, and to furnish the whole mind with the elements of 
knowledge most essential to one’s future progress and useful- 
ness. It is to lay the foundaticn for an honest, intelligent, 
rational course of life. It is to prepare the mind to meet the 
exigencies of life without discouragement and without stumbling. 
The teacher is bound to find and to-use the best means for ac- 
complishing these ends. The training we have described does 
this more fully than any other. With what better can the 
memory be freighted than with divine counsels, such as, “ Be 
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strong and show thyself a man, and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes and his 
commandments, that thou mayest prosper in all that thou doest, 
and whithersoever thou turnest thyself:” or, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love merey, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” Bible history develops the 
conceptive and imaginative power rapidly and safely. Nothing 
else t srt the mind so finely in the direction of reason, 
judgment, and good sense, as exercising it on practical questions 
of right and wrong. It was practical ethics that made our an- 
cestors every way so strong and successful. It is this that has 
given keenness to the Yankee intellect, and made New England 
boys so generally leading men the country over. In the race 
of mind, and in the range of business, he is surest to win the 
goal, ‘“‘who can look longest at the point of a cambric needle 
without winking.” It matters not for this particular end, 
whether the power of continuous attention be gained by study- 
ing Colburn’s First Lessons, Euclid’s Geometry, or the Holy 
Scriptures. The boy who can confine his mind to a prayer 
three minutes long without a wandering thought, or, like Robert 
Peel at nine years of age, bring home the main thoughts of a 
religious discourse, can be trusted a dozen years later to make 
a bargain, to direct the movement of a train of cars, to calculate 
the disturbing forces of the planets, or to stand at the nation’s 
helm in a storm. 

Our children need a sense of religion, of a personal and ever- 
present God, of their own immortality and accountability, of 
their future interest depending on their present conduct, in 
order to make them honest and truthful men and women, and 
to fit them for living aright and happily in this world as well as 
the next. 

There is a vast amount of conscience latent in all our school 
rooms and seminaries. ‘To waken it requires thought, purpose, 
and effort. It is labor that makes no show on examination days, 
but if it be done as unto the Lord and not unto men, He will 
notice and remember it, and what is done in secret, in his own 
good time he will reward openly. 
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A SCRAP ON ETYMOLOGY AND PRINTING. 


“Ty was a sad mistake to imagine that the inventor of the 
art (of printing) was in league with the devil, for nothing has 
so disturbed the kingdom of darkness as the printing-press. 
Everywhere with its hundreds of translations of Scripture, as 
out of an inexhaustible arsenal, it has assailed his empire. With 
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our modern paper so fair and firm, made out of that filthy rag 
which was trodden in the wintry mire of our streets; with our 
ink so dark and tenacious, our binding so compact and elegant, 
and our types of every variety of shape and size, we envy not 
the former days of glossy vellum, gilt letters, illuminated mar- 
gins, bulky scrolls and jewelled reeds. We retain indeed many 
of the old names with our modern apparatus. Our paper is but 
the old Egyptian papyrus under a slight disguise, and our vol- 
ume has its origin in the sheet which was closed up by being 
wrapped or rolled round a cylinder. Our books are protected 
still by boards, but not of the original wooden and clumsy ma- 
terial ; and though the venders of literary wares have no longer 
their crazy stands upon the streets, yet they will not part with 
the name of stationers. When we speak of a man’s style we 
refer to his diction, and not to the metallic graver with which 
gentlemen of other days scratched upon their tablets. The 
Bible itself has its name from the inner rind of a tree, of old 
employed by the scribe. Book is but the wood or bark of the 
beech with an altered pronunciation ; and leaves are plainl 
taken from the grove and converted into a literary foliage. What 
an honor when they are connected with that’ tree, the ‘leaves 
of which are for the healing of nations!’ Like every inven- 
tion, our present forms of publication once created no little 
dissension and opposition. That same Jack Cade, the turbu- 
lent representative of the populace, who resolved that ‘ seven 
half-penny loaves should be sold for a penny,’ and who thought 
it a lamentable thing that the ‘ skin of an innocent lamb should 
be made into parchment,’ thus accused Lord Say: ‘ Thou hast 
corrupted the youth of our realm, by erecting a grammar 
school, and whereas before, our forefathers had no other book 
but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be 
used, and contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper mill.’”’— North British Review, Aug., 1853. 





MRS. SARAH EMILY WALDO YORK. 


Tur memoir of this lady, by Mrs. Medbery, published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., although too long, is deeply interest- 
ing. We wish more of her life as a teacher had been given, 
and less of her correspondence from the Mediterranean. She 
was for more than four years an able and beloved teacher in 
the city of Boston. _ From the scraps of her practical manage- 
ment which the memoir gives, we think she must have had 
much skill and success in this business. We make one extract 
from the memoir. 
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“In December, 1838, when about nineteen years of age, she 
commenced a private school in Somerset Place, which she con- 
tinued till February, 1843. To this school she devoted all her 
energies, endeavoring to refine the manners and mould the 
heart, as well as cultivate the intellect of her pupils. In 
order to adapt her instructions to the peculiar wants of each, 
she always made it a point to study their individual characters. 
In her memorandum book we find against the name of each 
scholar, some note like the following, which, for the sake of 
avoiding personality, are here appended to the letters of the 
alphabet, instead of the names with which they were originally 
connected. 

“‘A.—Tolerably studious, very timid, gentle, professedly 
religious. 

‘** B.—Rendered backward by sickness, needs constant en- 
couragement, — willing and affectionate, but thoughtless and 
talkative. 

‘** C.—Very good student, ambitious and energetic, naturally: 
petulant, but I think converted. 

‘* ),—Conscientiously studious, but excessively timid; re- 
quires a very gentle hand. 

‘* E.—Indolent scholar, but of active temperament; needs 
constant watchfulness. 

‘* F.—Can copy, not originate, yet anxious to learn ; lady-like 
and quiet. 

“(.—Diligent, but not a genius ; very nervous, but lovable. 

** H.—Good abilities, but needs the spur of praise ; frolic- 
some. 

“J.—A compound of oddities, great observation, no applica- 
tion ; made to try one’s patience, and yet one I dearly love; 
a great wit. 

““KK.—Superficial, willing to learn; needs much encourage- 
ment; thoughtless.” 





WHAT ONE MINISTER’S WIFE DID. 


Some twenty years ago, a young man, who had just com- 
pleted his nine years’ preparation for the ministry, and who, 
from the loopholes of his literary retreats, had observed the 
effect of a good girls’ school on the community in which it was 
located, resolved to settle with a people who needed such a 
school and would codperate with him in establishing one. Ar- 
dent and hopeful, and ambitious to do good, he was willing to 
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do double work, if necessary, the more effectually to guide, ele- 
vate, and instruct immortal minds. Miss D., whom he was to 
marry, herself a teacher, loved her work, and, Icth to resign it, 
strongly encouraged the young man in his resolve. When he 
closed his connection with the Divinity School, he turned his 
face westward and found a people on the shores of Lake Onta- 
rio, who were desirous to engage his services as a minister. 
True to his purpose, before accepting their invitation he con- 
versed with the leading men in the church and ‘society about 
establishing such a school. He met with very little sympathy, 
but he very well knew, the greater the stupor the more the 
need, and he had faith to believe, that, if he could once start a 
school after the model in his own mind, the indifference would 
vanish. With much solicitation he raised one hundred dollars 
from the people, and to it he added one hundred.from his own 
pocket, and with the sum they erected a building of one room, 
capable of accommodating thirty pupils. His new bride, a 
Massachusetts woman, twenty-two years of age, from the other 
side of the Connecticut, with energy, intelligence and zeal for 
her dowry, gratefully and joyfully presided in that school-room. 
Every seat was soon taken. The scholars were mostly girls, 
and the ages were from eight and ten years upward. Mrs. E. 
taught them to spell, to read, and to write. She was a capital 
teacher of Arithmetic and Grammar. Geography, History, 
and Watts’s Treatise on the Improvement of the Mind, were 
prominent studies. The object before her mind from day to 
day was to make of those girls, cultivated, intelligent, useful 
women. She reserved a portion of every day for Biblical 
instruction ; and, like teacher, like scholar, as shé was more 
deeply interested in this exercise than any other, they soon dis- 
covered the same comparative animation. Eyes, ears and 
hearts were all awake when she spoke to them of God, of his 
character and his providence, of his mercy and his righteous- 
ness. With quict dignity, answering to their sublime nature, 
she spoke of their immortality, of that endless life for which 
they were schooling themselves on earth, of the account they 
must,hereafter render for the deeds done in the body. She 
turned them to the word of God, and saw that every week they 
added to their knowledge of its contents. She held up God’s 
revealed will as the great authority for conduct, and referred 
all doubtful questions to the general+principles of the Bible. 
Morning and evening she led her pupils to that unseen and in- 
visible, but ever present and ever working Jehovah. She 
spoke the name of Christ in tones of love. She meddled with 
no dead technicalities, but she dealt with living principles. 
The rock on which she was willing to plant her own feet, she 
recommended to her waiting, loving pupils. Week after week 
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she went on, diligently, unobtrusively laying the foundation of» 


moral character, at the same time that she was disciplining the 
intellect, refining the taste, and cultivating the imagination of 
her pupils, and happily developing the social affections, thus 
binding to herself the hearts of children and parents with a 
three-fold cord. . 

At the end of a year and a half, her husband with three 
weeks’ labor obtained three thousand dollars for a school edifice, 
from that very people who eighteen months before had, with 
much more solicitation, given only one hundred dollars for 
the school-house of one room. With that money an edifice 
was erected sixty feet by thirty, of three stories, and capable of 
accommodating a hundred pupils, and a hundred were actually 
gathered within its walls. The basement story was rented for 
miscellaneous purposes. The second story was divided into 
rooms and rented to twenty-four young women, from neighbor- 
ing towns, who boarded themselves for the sake of enjoying the 
opportunities afforded in the upper story. One half of that 
upper story was the room in which all the pupils assembled to 
listen to general and religious instruction, to study and to recite. 
The other half of the third story was divided into two recitation 
rooms. An act of incorporation was obtained. <A lady of 
kindred spirit to Mrs. E. was invited from Massachusetts, and 
the two labored together in imparting instruction and moulding 
character. Sometimes the minister, when the school was full, 
lent himself a helping hand in the business of instruction. 
There were some haters of all good things, who were free to 
express their sentiments. An interesting and beautiful little 
girl had been a member of the school a short time, when her 
father, a physician, met the clergyman, and said to him, “I 
understand Mrs. E. prays in her school.” ‘ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well, I shall not have my daughter go to school where 
they have such doings,” added the physician. True to his 
word, the girl was withdrawn, but so earnest was she to be per- 
mitted to remain, that it was by force almost, that she was de- 
tained at home. The teachers made no severe remarks, but 
unmoved, pursued their interesting work. In time there.came 
to be a difference between the girls who went to the school, and 
those who did not, which those kept at home deeply and bitterly 
felt. ‘The daughter of this physician in particular, felt this 
difference so strongly, that she prevailed on her father to let 
her return to the school. ‘I don’t know what Mrs. E. has 
there,”’ said the father, “ but the devil can’t keep my daughter 
away from her school.” She was for years a diligent and lovely 
scholar, ever open to the moral influence of the school. After 
seven years’ labor in school, in the midst of a recitation, sudden- 
y and unexpectedly Mrs. E. burst a blood-vessel in the lungs. 
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It closed her pleasant labors in instruction. The lake air was 
uncongenial to her lungs, and she returned to Massachusetts in 
the hope of recovering, but lingered two or three years and then 
passed to the assembly of the just. 

Within two years of the present time, that physician’s daugh- 
ter to whom she imparted with other knowledge, the knowledge 
of God and his love, has joined her. She had been married 
some years. She had joined an* Episcopal church which was 
organized after Mr. E. and his wife left the place. Her own 
pastor, in the funeral sermon on the occasion of her death, 
said there had been times in the history of their church, when 
but for-the aid of that single woman, the enterprise must 
have failed, and yet she was scarcely twenty-five when she 
was called to her rest. She is not a solitary case of the 
good influence which that school exerted. The young ladies 
who with her were members of that school are now among the 
matrons of the land. ‘heir husbands are men of wealth and 
standing in the community, pillars of the churches in the 
towns where they dwell, and the supporters of every good 
work ; a fact equally creditable to pupils and teachers, whether 
the husbands were won by the conversation of their wives, 
or the ladies, by their intelligence and lovely deportment, 
were so happy as to win them. ‘The husband of that sainted 
teacher believes that the school did as much for that people as 
the ministry which he exercised among them. Perhaps some 
reader may inquire, whether this woman shared the common 
responsibilities of wedded life. She left two daughters, now of 
woman’s size, and the writer cannot see but that they have as 
good health, as good talents and as orderly habits, as the girls of 
their own age to whom the mother gave her undivided atten- 
tion ; and if they have but their mother’s spirit, they may become 
as useful and happy as she is remembered to have been. And 
further, an intelligent and excellent woman, the mother of 
one of her pupils, remarked, but a short time since, “I always 
looked upon Mrs. E. as the model wife of a village pastor.” 

* It is true, that many men are afraid of our superior women, 
and however they may lke to talk with them at an evening 
party or in some other place of concourse, they are reluctant 
to trust them with their homes ; but, sooner or later, almost all 
our able women do marry. We would not have it otherwise, 
though the fact does make sad havoc in the ranks of our 
teachers. Might not some of the married ones imitate the ex- 
ample here given, and thus do something for the elevation of 


their own sex in the towns where Providence may have cast 
their lot ? 
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EVERY PARENT’S CHILD THE BEST. 


Ir is a common practice in some schools for the scholars to 
recite poetry. It is a most useful exercise, cultivating the 


scholar’s taste and elocution, and giving him something worth. 


remembering which he will never forget. We suggest that the 
following, which we first saw in the Independent, but which has 
gone the round of children’s papers, would be worth commit- 
ting, as any teacher can see, for more reasons than one. We 


hope it will appear in the next editions of the Young and Pri- 
mary Readers ? 


EACH MOTHER’S LOVE THE BEST, 


As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say, 
“Tn all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie, with his nimble feet, 
With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white ; 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 
The robin, he 
That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four ; 
But I love my one little lambkin more.” 
So the mother-sheep, and the little one, 
Side by side, lay down in the sun, 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 
But the old gray cat, with her kittens three ; 
‘I heard her whispering soft. Said she, 
“ My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things there can be in the world. 
The bird in the tree, 
And the old ewe, she, 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 
But I love my kittens from morn to night ; 
Which is the prettiest, I cannot tell, 
Which of the three, for the life of me, 
I love them all so well. 
So I'll take up the kittens, the kittens I love, 
And we’ll lie down together beneath the warm stove?” 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 
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I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten ; 
And she clucked, and she scratched, and she bristled away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say? 
I heard her say, “ The sun never did shine 
On any thing like to these chickens of mine ; 
You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am ; 
For lambs nor for kittens I wont part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cat should go down on their knees. 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things, 
Come, nestle now cosily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens sped 
As fast as they could to their warm feather-bed ; 
And there let them lie, on their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 





LEARNING THE VERB. 


Tue verb is the word in all languages, and every linguist 
knows that to learn it thoroughly is half the battle. The labor 
may be dry and tedious, but it is indispensable, and none is in 
the end more remunerating. It is indeed the only true economy 
to learn the verb perfectly, before venturing on the literature 
of a language. One mightas well think of mastering Geometry 
without the definitions, as language without tlie verb. Yet 
many scholars, who can work out difficult problems well in 
Arithmetic and Algebra, are not at all at home among the 
crooks and turns even of the regular, and much less of the 
irregular, verb in their own vernacular. They do not under- 
stand the auxiliaries of the second future, and cannot steer 
without damage between the Scylla and Charybdis of sit and set, 
and lie and lay, and see and saw,in our common mother tongue. 

Whether you would use your own language well, or learn a 
foreign one easily, you must first thoroughly master the English 
verb. You must not only be able to recite, but also to under- 
stand and handle it in all its modifications. For, however it 
may be with some knowing ones, common people think in words. 
Their thoughts are sentences, with verbs inevery one. The 
verb is the soul of the sentence, and without it the sentence is 
dead. Besides, every different mood, tense, number, person, 
and every auxiliary, is a modification of the verb, and expresses 
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a modification of the thought, and so must be actually thought, 
if you would think and express yourself correctly. Again, 
translating a sentence from another tongue into your own, is 
nothing else than first thinking and then expressing all the parts 
of it in your own tongue. Of these parts, the verb, as above 
said, is the chief; and to translate it correctly in any given 
case, you must know the whole compass of the verb ‘in both 
tongues. 

Now, for this purpose, such exercises as the following will be 
found beneficial. If it is the English verb which you wish your 
pupil first to master, (which of course will be your wish, if 
English is your pupil’s vernacular, ) let him first recite it through 
regularly, as he finds it in the Grammar ; and “ exhibit,” as the 
doctors say, a quantum suff. of irregular verbs also, all in due 
order as in the books. Then forsake the beaten path, and try 
him backwards, and crosswise, and every crooked way your 
wit can think of. Ask him for the 3d pl., 2d sing., 1st pl., 
3d sing., Ist sing. of the ind. perf. of to We, in order as you 
name them. Ask for the 1st sing. and 3d pl., imperfect ind. 
of to bring, and 3d pl. and Ist sing. of tq break. Ask for the 
ind. pluperfect of to sit, plural number, and the persons 
in the order, 3, 2,1, and then in the next breath the same 
mood and tense of to set, but the persons to be given in the 
natural order. Or, to drink, ind. 2d fut., Ist sing. and 2d and 
3d pl. To come, subj. pres., plural number in the common subj. 
form, and sing. in the ind. form. This kind of exercises, it will 
be seen, may be varied extensively, and to great advantage ; 
and may be conducted viva voce, or, better, on the blackboard, 
with opportunity given to the class to examine and correct. 

Next, exercise the class on the meaning of the tense—forms 
and their relations, as to time. Give any tense of the indicative, 
and require the time it denotes, and how related to other 
divisions. ‘Then vice versa, indicate an action or event, with its 
time, and require the proper tense to express it, and let the 
pupil justify his answef. Then let him link correctly the related 
tenses of different moods, as of the ind. and subj., or ind. and 
inf., or potential and subj., with examples. Then reverse the 
order, and give the pupil examples of dependent actions or 
events, stating the exact relation, and require the proper moods 
and tenses to express the same, and why. For example: if 
Thomas Reed’s going, or not, to Boston, yesterday, depended 
on the weather, as favorable, or unfavorable, by what moods 
would the contingent action, and the condition, be correctly ex- 
pressed, and why? If Henry’s getting his last lesson perfectly 
depended on his own choice alone, and he failed from want of 
choice, by what moods and tenses would you express the possi- 
' bility of the event, and the reason of its failure, and why? If 
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the present class shall complete a certain study before the close 
of the present term, by what tenses will you express the 
two events with their relation as to time, and why? If you 
wish to express, in the first person, a present purpose to study 
a given lesson at some future time, what mood and tense should 
you use, and what auxiliary? If you wish simply to indicate 
the same event as future, without expressing purpose, what form 
of the verb would you employ? Ask the same questions, only 
changing the person to the second, and then to the third. 
What do the auxiliaries shall and will denote in the second 
future ? 

So much for the English verb. Suppose, in the next place, 
your class is studying the Latin verb. After committing it in 
order, as in the books, give them exercises in writing on the 
blackboard, and that in every variety of order you can think 
of. Latin forms, too, with English translations, and then Eng- 
lish forms, with Latin translations. Then, as above, indicate 
single actions or events, to be expressed by Latin verbs, and 
let the pupil justify his mood and tense; and finally connected 
moods and tenses, in the same manner as indicated above for 
the English verb. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. 


GAazING down the vista of the past, I discern a little brown 
house on the unprotected summit of a treeless, shrubless hill. 
Viewed from a distance, it may be the cottage of some rustic 
laborer, or it may be a barn, in spite of the windows, but a 
nearer approach offers testimony not to be gainsaid, that this is 
none other than the house where young America begins to learn 
how he may bestride this narrow world like a colossus. 

Would any other roof-tree be so ruthlessly exposed to the 
“peltings of the pitiless storm,” or to the embraces of the 
scorching sun? Would any other edifice lend its swart face 
so benevolently to “ baby fingers, waxen touches”? Look at 
one of the three-story brick palaces that have superseded the 
humble architecture of lang syne, and you see only what the 
mason, the joiner, and the painter have done. ‘There is no 
effusion of untutored genius on the unadorned expanse of its 
walls. But look at my school-house. Its kindly front is tne 
picture gallery of a score of youthful limners. Here behold a 
profile of the “human face divine,” surmounted by a hat, a 
somewhat elongated species of the genus infundibuliform. The 
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prominence of the nasal appendage, together with the excelsior 
tendency of the same, is in accordance with like productions of 
Yankee precocity. Not far from this beau ideal, with the 
desire for immortality natural to man, “ Peter Dawson” with 
a Yankee jackknife has essayed to hand his name to posterity. 
A little farther on, where the ravages of time have been con- 
cealed by half a dozen new shingles, Jack Lincoln has inscribed 
with blackball, in immortal verse, his constancy and devotion : 


“ Malinda—I love you, 
Malinda I do, 
Malinda believe me 
Malinda ’tis true.” 


Ha! Jack Lincoln, with what infinite gusto he used to 
“fiddle and sing” the stirring notes of “ Coronation.” I see 
him brandishing his “ fiddle bow,” a group of admirers around 
him, his head thrown proudly back, one foot “ keeping time,” 
and his black eyes glowing with excitement. Hero Jack! he 
disappeared among the wilds of the Far West, and the shaggy 
skin of many an ill-starred Bruin has, doubtless, ere this, borne 
witness to his prowess. Brave Jack Lincoln, we shall hear 
from you again, for you had the ring of the true metal, my boy. 

You will not fail, as you enter “our” school-house, to 
observe the grim, ungainly stove which is in winter the great 
centre of attraction. A marvellous quantity of leggins are 
stretched out at its feet.’ The rosy-cheeked Baldwins and 
mellow russets hiss, quiver, and stagger over it, while the 
young mathematicians sharpen their slate pencils on its rough 
sides. 

The benches, you will observe, are constructed for the 
accommodation of two pupils only, except the “long seat,” 
which is at right angles with the others, and capable of seating 
seven or eight. This was the unquestioned prerogative of the 
large boys in winter, but in the summer we girls gambolled within 
its deserted precincts in unrestrained freedom. ‘The low seat 
in front of this desk was broken at one end, and could be let 
dewn upon the floor, thus forming an inclined plane. Here. 
when our dear good young schoolmistress—how we loved 
her — was infusing a knowledge of ab ab into minds of the 
rising and restless generation around her, we found rare sport 
in pouring water on the declivity, and then sliding down our- 
selves on the slippery surface. This amusement was monopo- 
lized by two or three, the rest gazing in admiring silence and 
wishing they dared undertake such a feat. 

It was this same kind teacher, who, with Christian considera- 
tion, often gave us leave on summer afternoons to study our 
lessons in the shadow of the old school-house. Perhaps the 
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vowels and consonants of our Spelling lessons were a little more 
disorderly than they would otherwise have been. Perhaps the 
boundaries of Chinese Tartary were not so accurately defined ; 
yet who shall say that these deficiencies were not compensated 
by the soothing influence of the green fields and the blue sky 
on our young spirits. That kind teacher also, trusting in the 
strong arm and the brave heart of another, has turned her foot- 
steps toward the setting sun. The West— the West — that 
insatiate monster that annually gorges so many of our bravest 
and fairest — yet when it shall have become assimilated, bone 
and nerve and sinew, by another than Circean transformation, 
shall a new creature walk forth, of statelier mien and more 
beautiful proportions — 


“ God-like, erect, in native honor clad.” 


But I see your glance directed scornfully at a large 
jagged aperture in the floor near the stove, which leads me to 
touch on the benevolent wisdom with which our good mother 
Nature adapts means to ends. When this school-house was 
erected, ventilation was a thing unheard of in this secluded 
spot. Men builded houses, and planted corn, and trusted in 
God, and did not fret about oxygen and nitrogen as their de- 
generate sons and daughters do. So Nature took the matter of 
breathing into her own hands, and of the skill with which she 
conducted the business, this house is a perpetual momento. 
Look at the crevices over the window. List to the wind whist- 
ling in under the door, and hear without listening, the rattling 
panes. Hold your hands over this same breach in the floor and 
see how purple they grow. Do you not perceive that there is 
an inexhaustible supply of fresh air? ‘This jagged inlet de- 
serves your admiration for its utility. The only inconvenience 
it ever caused was the necessity, as the master said, of counting 
his pupils every night, to see that none of the little ones had 
fallen into it. 

But the most stirring scenes that have been enacted within 
these walls, were not during the daily routine of study and reci- 
tation, nor even when the monotony of the school-room was in- 
terrupted by the unsparing application of birch or ferule to the 
evil-doer, though many a rosy cheek has then whitened, and 
many a stout young heart has quailed. It was when the even- 
ing exhibition near the close of the three months’ winter term, 
drew “ troops of friends” to witness the performances of the 
lads and lasses. The boys for a week beforehand frequented 
the woods in search of evergreen, with which they festooned 
the room. The girls ransacked the country stores for tissue 
paper; and pink roses and red, yellow roses and blue, flowers 
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of every hue and size and shape, such as are classified in no 
mortal botany, and pressed in no earthly herbarium, peeped forth 
in single clusters from the green foliage, or in the more imposing 
wreath above the master’s desk, or from the triumphal arch be- 
neath which each young Cicero was to hurl the thunders of his 
eloquence. 

The illuminations were on a scale entirely primitive. Small 
cubic blocks of wood, punctured in the centre to the depth of 
about two inches, held candles of domestic manufacture. These 
covered with evergreen were plentifully scattered about the 
room. Fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, grown-up 
brothers and sisters, occupy the seats, while the scholars are 
bestowed anywhere. The oldest or ‘* knowingest”’ boy in schoo! 
commences with 


“ Banished from Rome ! what’s banished, but set free 
From daily contact with the things I loathe ?” 


The gestures and emphasis can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Oration, dialogue, and poem, follow each other in rapid 
and brilliant succession. The ‘“ Youth’s Companion” and 
‘“‘ American First-Class Book’”’ yield up their treasures to the 
young aspirants for fame. Young men and maidens passibus 
aquis bear away the honors of the day. Therefore think not, 
O Lucy Stone, that you placed the lever which has moved the 
world. Long before your name had struggled from obscurity, 
woman’s rights were practically exemplified in this country 
school-house. Girls of fifteen waxed patriotic over Websterian 
periods, and discoursed gravely of ‘ garments rolled in blood.” 


“ Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered,” 


was a general favorite ; and I have even now savory reminis- 
cences of a handsome youth with a cravat-tie that would have 
thrown Beau Brummel into convulsions, who always revelled in 
the flowing melody of “ Lochinvar.”” Never did lips curve so 
nobly as those that uttered 


“ They ‘ll have fleet steed that follow, quoth young Lochinvar.” 


What matter, though the same pieces had been repeated 
winter after winter? The actors and actresses were the sons 
and daughters of the critics. The undaunted robber, who 
yearly induced in Alexander the Great a desire to reflect, al- 
ways elicited rounds of applause; the Dutch housewife, who 
gave such a sound rating to good king Alfred, never failed to 
* bring down the house.” 

After the oratory came an exercise in spelling, called “* choos- 
ing sides.” ‘There were good spellers on the earth in those 
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days. The nonsense columns of Noah Webster were studied 
with additional zest for weeks previous, in view of the grand 
finale. Whatever might be the personal feelings of the antag- 
onistic leaders, they were all sacrificed at this time to expediency, 
and the best spellers, whether friends or foes, were first chosen. 
The whole school entered the lists. Flushed cheeks, flashing 
eyes, and fingers nervously clutching folded arms, betokened 
the interest. The master, the Minos of the evening, stood by 
the desk, with the dread spelling-book. Baker, shady, lady, 
tidy, tripped nimbly over all tongues, but amity, jollity, nullity, 
polity, did great havoc among the younger half, while indivisi- 
bility, valetudinarian, were grape and canister, and told with 
startling effect on the lessening ranks. At length when the 
book was spelt quite through, to ‘* the old man who found a rude 
boy on one of his trees, stealing apples, and desired him to come 
down,” scarce one remained to tell the tale. The victor’s 
laurel was a half sheet of white paper, folded in a triangular 
form, with the border fantastically adorned, and a blue ribbon 
passed through at the apex. ‘This document certified that 
** Luke Smith, with the assistance of Sally Jones, John Doe, 
Richard Roe, &c., had beaten the rest of the school in spelling, 
this time.” 

These exercises were effective of good. He who can spell 
Noah Webster, nonsense columns and all, from beginning to 
end, will not make very egregious blunders in his orthography ; 
and the ambition roused by this public contest has a strong 
tendency that way-ward. Some object to it on the score that it 
excites emulation. Fie! Fie! 

Another method is somewhat in vogue which it may perhaps 
be worth while to mention. The class are arranged in a circle 
around you, (supposing of course you are a teacher.) Com- 
mence at a certain point to put out your words. If one be mis- 
spelt or unpronounced, Iet no notice be taken of it. Pronounce 
the next word all the same. , Whoever notices and corrects the 
error takes his place above the person who committed it. The 
question is as to who shall make the circumference of the circle 
the greatest number of times. The method serves to discipline 
both the attention and memory of the pupils, and is generally 
very interesting. To be-sure, it requires a watchful eye and 
much self-possession on the part of the teacher. Ann positive- 
ly declares, that John spelt separate with an e, while John as 
positively affirms, that he said a. Seven words have been spelt 
since then, three of which were wrong, so the others have 
forgotten and the teacher’s judgment alone must decide. Susan 
will go above Harriet, because she did not pronounce her word 
before she spelt it, but Harriet stoutly maintains that she did. 
After carefully sifting the case and examining evidence, you 
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come to the conclusion that Harriet did not quite understand 
the word, and so pronounced it with a rising inflection of voice, 
which Susan considers was merely asking a question. A compro- 
mise is effected between the belligerent powers by letting Har- 
riet retain her place this time, but laying down a law, that 
hereafter, the pronunciation of a word shall always be affirma- 
tory, not interrogatory. Little Billy Parsons digs up the con- 
troversy about separate, which you thought dead and buried, by 
spelling it, se p sep aa separate rate, separate, and starts 
eagerly to take his place above a whole semicircle; but his 
triumphant career is checked by the outcry of a dozen voices, 
if the class be not particularly well trained, and if it be, nothing 
can prevent a murmur of disapprobation, the ominous shaking 
of a dozen heads, and the upspringing of a dozen fat hands. 
The aggressor of so many young sovereigns is desired to explain. 
‘She didn’t pronounce a” says Billy, breathless with in- 
terest; whereupon you promulgate another law, that where a 
syllable consists of only one letter it need not be pronounced. 
Though you very clearly explain the reason thereof, ten to one 
Billy is but half satisfied and looks sullen for fifteen minutes 
afterwards. However, the difficulties of this method are only 
such as a skilful teacher (and all who read the Massachusetts 
Teacher are so of course) can easily overcome. 

But a system of spelling would be incomplete, where the | 
pupils were not taught to write words, which we all know is 
more difficult than to spell them orally. Of course this can be 
done only in the case of the more advanced pupils. Each 
teacher, I suppose, has his own peculiar method. I have known 
the following to work well in a young ladies’ school. At stated 
intervals during the term a list of fifty words is given to be 

- written; the pupils write them in a pass-book on the left hand 
of the page, leaving sufficient space to write the word again 
correctly, if it be misspelt in the first instance. At the close 
of each exercise, the books are handed in to the teacher, who 
points out, but does not correct the errors, before she returns 
them. ‘This the young lady is expected to do herself. At the 
close of the term each one has made a spelling-book of her own, 
containing perhaps some five hundred words, and what is more, 
she generally knows how to spell them. ‘They are publicly ex- 
amined on these words, writing perhaps three or four each, on 
the blackboard. Besides the additional incentive thus pre- 
sented to the pupils, this going to the blackboard affords a 
convenient opportunity to the spectators to compare the merits, 
intellectual and otherwise, of their respective protégées. This 
is not indeed the sublimest of reasons to offer in its favor; but a 
greater than you or I thought nothing human to be foreign to ; 
himself. Whether this be human or not, judge ye. | 
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Alas, alas! how does the actual ever encroach on the ideal. 


“ The spell is broke, the charm is flown.” 





That unfortunate (?) episode on orthography 


——“ Has dashed 
From my warm lip, the sparkling cup — 
The power that bore my spirit up 
Above this bank-note world is gone —” 


Gone too is my little pet school-house — vanished into thin 
air ; and where it stood, an upstart edifice, brilliant with paint 
and rejoicing in green blinds, angular and pert, dazzles my 
indignant eyes. 

But | have not lost you forever, O memory of days gone by! 
With the opening rosebuds of summer—with the moaning 
night winds of autumn, with the deepening twilight everywhere, 
you will come back to me. I shall fold you gently to my heart, 
when I wrap the drapery of my couch about me and lie down to 
pleasant dreams. 


“ Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Hartford, Ct., Feb. 28th, 1854. 








ARE THE BIBLE AND PRAYER ENTITLED TO 
ANY PART OF SCHOOL TIME ? 


Tue late decision of Mr. Randall, Superintendent of < 
Public Schools in the State of New York, by which the Bible 
and Prayer are ruled out of School-hours, in alleged deference 
to some people’s consciences, has suggested the following 
thoughts. 

The Bible cannot be held sectarian, except by such as hold 
to some other standard of religion and practice, or to none at 
all. If aman believes in the Koran, the Bible, of course, is 
sectarian to him, and his conscience will be opposed to its use in 
schools. If Confucius, or Zoroaster, is his teacher, instead of 
Jesus Christ, he will not wish or think it right for the Bible to 
be read in the public schools. 

So, prayer to Jehovah, at the opening and close of school, can- 
not, one would think, be objected to, except by those who 
believe rather in praying to Jupiter, or Mars, or Mammon, or 
to nothing at all. All who really believe in Jehovah, believe 
that he ought to be worshipped and inyoked, on all important 
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occasions at least; and the heathen did, and now do, no less to 
their supposed deities on all important, and many unimportant 
occasions. A Jew, of course, would not approve my praying 
to Christ at the opening of my school; a Catholic would not 
approve my praying to Him except through Mary; and a 
Mahommedan would demand a recognition of Mahomet as 
God’s greatest prophet, and a Chinese would say, ‘ Worship 
my Buddha, or nothing.” 

Now, how many in all, in any one of our States, would be 
found to object on these grounds, and such as these, to the use 
of the Bible, and the practice of prayer to Jehovah in our pub- 
lic schools? Comparatively few in our States, and of these 
few, not one is obliged to send his children to the Bible-read- 
ing, God-worshipping school. Every one sends, if he sends at 
all, of his own motion and choice, and should therefore take, 
without a word of complaint on the score of conscience, such 
a school as the majority give him. If he thinks the Bible and 
prayer hurt his children, let him take them away, and suffer 
the overwhelming majority of parents to have, and to keep up, 
such schools as they conscientiously believe alone fitted to train 
their children in the way they should go. 

Do you say, the property of these conscientious objectors 
should not then be taken to support schools of whose privileges 


they cannot conscientiously avail themselves? Very well, 


remit their taxes. Yet the property of Friends is taxed to 
support the government of the Union; and if the government 
should use the proceeds of such taxes to carry on war, which is 
everywhere and in all cases against the principles and con- 
sciences of the Friends, who but themselves would vote to pay 
them back their taxes ? No man but a Friend would hesitate to 
use for war purposes the portion of duties paid by Friends, their 
conscience to the contrary notwithstanding. The sect of Friends 
must leave the country to escape the oppression: the Catholic, 
or Jew, has only to take his children from school, and submit to 
the loss of his amount of the taxes. The Friend’s conscience 
is still wounded, if the war, or even military armaments go on, 
and his money goes to support them; the sectarian saves his 
conscience by saving his children from the contamination 
of the school, since certainly his conscience cannot be hurt by 
others having and improving such a school as their own con- 
sciences and principles demand. 

Again, our Legislatures, State and National, sometimes have 
preaching, and almost always open every morning session with 
prayer. Why do not Catholics, and all the objectors to the 
recognition of any religion by the State, object to this? Why 
not object to the Yearly Sermon before our General Court, and 
the morning prayers of the chaplains in each House of the 
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Legislature ? Why not object to the opening of the sessions of 
our Civil Courts with prayer? All this is certainly public recog- 
nition of religion, and even of Christianity. It is intended 
and avowed to be so. Why not be thorough-going, and claim 
that the State shall wholly ignore God and all religion, rather 
than only ask that our children shall not be nursed in the faith 
of the Bible and the fear of God within the walls of our public 
schools ? 

Again, and lastly, what reason can be given why there should 
be religious services, and religious instruction for a college on 
week days, which does not equally apply to any and every 
school ? 





ANSWER TO THE PETITION OF MASTER 
PETER JONES. 


Master Peter Jones, 


Your petition, addressed to the Teachers of the State, has 
been carefully read and weighed, and we are glad that you have 
made a clean breast of your troubles. It is very plain that you 
have pored over them long enough, and have come to a point 
where you need counsel and help. We will try what can be 
done for you. 

The first question is between your own small and neat piece 
of gum and your master’s big and dirty piece of tobacco. We 
must give judgment against your master for chewing tobacco at 
all, especially when he undertakes to stop all like operation of 
others’ jaws. Are you quite sure it is tobacco that he chews ? 
Perhaps it is something else. We beg you to make yourself 
very sure of the fact, and also not to overstate the size of your 
master’s quids. If he does chew tobacco as you say, we will 
not spare him, though he be our brother. But then, we really 
think you might better throw your own gum into the next ditch 
too. ‘The only earthly use of chewing it must be to give em- 
ployment to your jaws, and if you are as smart a fellow at your 
Johnny cake and doughnuts as we take you to be, your jaws will 
answer the purpose they were made for without any additional 
training. We therefore advise you, even if your master does 
not leave off his tobacco, to leave off your gum as soon as you 
can say Jack Robmson; and if you do so, though you are 
not knee-high to the master, you will certainly be a man before 
he is, unless he follows suit. 

Again, it seems your master requires you to be punctual, 
without being punctual himself. Perhaps,he is sometimes neces- 
sarily detained. ‘The parents of scholars do sometimes call on 
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the teachers of their children, and even overstay their time. 
See if your teacher is not detained in that way ; and if he is, it 
plainly would not excuse you for being tardy; nor should you 
find fault withhim. But if he is really unfaithful in this respect, 
he is greatly to blame, and is unworthy of your confidence. 
Still, we hope you will be punctual, though your master is not. 
Do not let his bad habits hinder you from forming good ones. 

We strongly advise you not to take advantage of the calms 
and lulls of your master’s temper, to do anything so vulgar as 
eating in school. ‘The propriety of the rule should be enough 
for you. It would be a very bad plan for you to do every- 
thing that you find you are not punished for at once. It would 
just set your heart fully in you to do all sorts of iniquity. 
Perhaps your master means to let you alone, and see what you 
will do. He wants to try you, it may be, and find out whether 
you will do right without being blamed and punished for doing 
wrong. One thing is very certain, and we beg you to think of 
it every night before you go to bed, every morning when you rise, 
and every time in the day when you are tempted to do evil—that 
if you cannot be kept back from evil except by punishment, you 
will in the end have plenty of it. 

We do not doubt that you justly complain of your teachers 
for forgetting that you are yet a boy. We sometimes forget 
ourselves that we were once boys, and that what is easy to us 
now, was then hard. But we try to remember the days of our 
youth, and what short and slow steps we took when we first 
started to climb what they call the Hill of Science. We re- 
member slipping a good many times, and stopping and loitering 
a good many more. So you have our sympathy on this point ; 
only, if you would keep it alive, you must always do just as well 
as you can. 

Then, as to the cut-and-dried examinations. If your master 
makes it a point and practice to show you off in such a way as 
that, of course you cannot respect him, as it is exceedingly 
desirable you should be able to do. But you can still do your 
part well in the examination, though it should be repeated the 
fortieth time, and that will improve you, though it may justly 
disgrace the master. 

Finally, always do your. duty, even though your master should 
never do his, and you will have a reward a great deal richer 
and better than you can now possibly imagine. 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
LETTER TO A TEACHER ON SPELLING. 


You are pleased to ask of me a description of my mode of 
conducting spelling exercises. There is nothing remarkable 
about it, but, as it elicits the interest of the pupils, it is a good 
exercise in my school. I will give you one of my plans by 
detailing an exercise. I inform the school in the morning, that, 
in the afternoon, I shall hear them spell the names of the books 
in the Bible. I leave the last half hour of school time for the 
spelling exercise. I arrange the pupils in a class, and put forth 
the words distinctly, once. I make no sign to denote whether 
the spelling is correct or not, but, whichever it may be, give the 
next word, and so on. ‘The first one spells Genesis, the second 
Exodus, the third Leviticus, the fourth Numbers, all right, the 
fifth spells Deuteronomy, with an extra e after the r. I pass 
on, and give Joshua to the next, who spells it right ; but by and 
by we come toa scholar who is wide awake, who, when her 
word is given, spells Deuteronomy. Whose word was that, 
Susan? How did Mary spell it? She replies correctly, and 
takes her place above the pupils, both those who failed to notice 
the mistake, and the one who misspelt the word. As we go 
on, we come to one, who, instead of spelling her word, spells a 
a previous word, Chronicles, for instance ; spelling it wrong, 
whereas the first was’ correct. The teacher takes no notice 
of this spelling, but gives the proper word to the next. The 
one who notices the failure on Chronicles, and corrects it, goes 
above as before. 

Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, are 
test words, which are apt to be corrected, whether they are at 
first spelled right or wrong. If a word does not get corrected 
till the class have spelt once round, and the head scholar does 
not notice the failure, any one after her may, by correcting it, 
get the head. Generally, I call failing to pronounce each syl- 
lable as it is spelt, a failure.. I find many scholars who sylla- 
ble words after this fashion; N e Ne he he Nehe mi mi Nehemi 
ah Nehemiah, which is a falsehood, as I tell them, for ah 
does not spell Nehemiah. Sometimes we give them, not merely 
to spell, but also to learn the names of these books, in order, 
and instead of giving out the words myself, the first pupil spells 
the first book, the second the next, and so on, and if a pupil 
does not spell the book in order, it is a failure, and the one who 
sets the matter right gets the place. The scholar at the head 
at the end of the exercise, goes to the foot, before the number- 
ing for the next day. We frequently repeat this exercise two, 
three, or four days in succession, the poorer and smaller scholars 
having regular lessons in the spelling-book besides. No exer- 
cise in school secures more interest and attention from the 


pupils. :; 
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After the lesson on Bible books is learned, we give them 
to spell the names of the states and territories of the United 
States. This is conducted on the same plan, but sometimes 
we require them to spell without dictation. The first spells what 
state she pleases, the second ditto, and so on. It isa failure to 
spell over any one; unless it were misspelt. This secures at- 
tention, and employs their faculties thoroughly. ‘The next day 
they are given the capitals of these states and territories, which, 
if dictated at all, are dictated in this way. You may spell the 
capital of Maine; to the next, You may spell the capital of 
Georgia ; to the next, You may spell the capital of California, 
and so forth. The third exercise is, to have both states and 
capitals spelt, one scholar spelling the state, and the next its 

capital, or, one the capital and the next the state. After this 

lesson is learned, the countries and capitals of Europe are 
treated to the same usage, and so those of Asia. The names of 
all the text-books used in school, the months of the year, and 
the days of the week, are another general exercise in spelling. 
Sometimes we spell the spelling-book through, and, in our small 
spelling classes, I adopt the same plan of leaving it to the class 
itself, to correct every mistake, and it is a rare thing, that I 
have to say at the close of a spelling lesson, There is one word 
which no one of you knows how to spell. I have sometimes had 
the list of irregular verbs recited in the same fashion. 








Resident Chiturs’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,- +++ Boston. ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 
O. J. CAPEN, «++es0++ "Dedham, } RESIDENT Eprrons. { E. 8. STEARNS, W. Newton. 








MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation met, according to adjournment, at the Latin School 
House, Bedford street, Boston, Saturday, March 11th ult. 
Present, Messrs. Stearns, Cowles, Hammond, Allen, Tweed, 
Kneeland, Putnam, and Capen. 

Mr. Allen, Chairman of the Committee appointed to consider 
the subject of reimbursing gentlemen who had been at pecuniary 
sacrifice in aid of the “‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” reported the 
aggregate amount of claims to be $143.00, and that the Com- 
mittee recommended the payment of the same. The report 
was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Kneeland, Chairman of the Committee on Seal and 
Certificate, reported, for the Committee, that they had attended 
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to the duty assigned them. Mr. Kneeland presented speciméns 
of design for a seal or stamp for the consideration of the Board. 
It was deemed advisable by the Committee that no action should 
be taken by them in regard to a form of certificate of member- 
ship. They recommended that a design should be engraved, 
and apparatus furnished the Secretary for stamping, and also 
that a plate, with the same ‘design, be furnished the Publisher 
of the ‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” in order that the seal of the 
Association may appear upon that Journal. The Committee was 
excused from further action in regard to a form of certificate, 
and the report was accepted. The same Committee were vest- 
ed with discretionary power to carry out their recommendations. 

Voted, that the Secretary be instructed to carry out the 
provision of the constitution in regard to Certificates of Mem- 
bership. 

The Committee on “ Publication of Transactions,” reported 
that no progress had as yet been made in the publication 0° the 
second volume, and asked for further instructions. The same 
Committee were vested with full power to act as they should 
deem best for the Association, in regard both to the disposal of 
the first volume of Transactions, and the publication of a second 
volume. 

The Board then proceeded to the choice of three gentlemen 
as lecturers for the next meeting ; which will be held in North- 
ampton, on the Monday and Tuesday next preceding the annual 
Thanksgiving. 

Messrs. Stearns, Allen, and Capen, of Boston, and Parish 
and Strong, of Springfield, were appointed a Committee to 
make all necessary arrangements for said meeting. 

The Board then adjourned, sine die. 

CHAS. J. CAPEN, 
Secretary M. T. A. 





Boston, March 11th, 1854. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Mr. E. F. Strong, formerly Principal of the Public School at 
Rockville, has been appointed Principal of the Public and High 
School in West Meriden, Conn., with a salary of $700. 

Mr. P. W. Bartlett has been promoted from the sub-Master- 
ship of the Hancock School, Boston, to the Mastership of the 
Chapman School for Girls, East Boston. Salary, $1800. 

Mr. Robert Bickford, of the Somerville High School, succeeds 
Mr. Bartlett. 
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Mr. Jonathan Battles vacates the office which he has ably 
filled for more than eighteen years as a teacher, first in the Hawes 
School, afterwards in the Mather School, South Boston. This 
change is rendered necessary by the plan of consolidation now 
going on in the Boston City Schools, a plan which we believe 
will be attended with lasting benefit to the city, although with 
the loss of some able teachers. Having formerly been a pupil 
under Mr. Battles, we can bear personal testimony to his faith- 
fulness and ability as a teacher; and all who know him will 
attest his worth as a man anda Christian. We are happy to see 
so high an appreciation of his services by his co-laborers and 
pupils as is chronicled in the following account taken from the 
“ Evening Traveller” of March 2d. 


INTERESTING ScENE IN ONE OF OUR PUBLIC ScHooLs.— 
By an order of the Grammar School Committee, the Mather 
School, South Boston, which has since its complete organization 
in Aug., 1843, been under the charge of two principals, Josiah 
A. Stearns, Esq., and Jonathan Battles, Esq.,as Grammar and 
Writing Masters, is to be a single-headed school on and after 
to-day, with Mr. Stearns, Grammar Master, as Principal. Mr. 
Battles, the Writing Master, has been for some eighteen years a 
most successful and beloved teacher in South Boston, and the 
occasion of his leaving is a matter,of deep regret to both pupils 
and parents. 

Yesterday afternoon, the regular exercises of the school were 
omitted, and the pupils, both male and female, gathered in the 
Writing Room to bid Mr. Battles farewell. Master James H. 
Saville, in a most affectionate address in behalf of the boys of 
the school, presented Mr. Battles a beautiful silver salver, ap- 
propriately inscribed. Mr. Battles acknowledged the gift in a 
touching manner, alluding to the pleasant relations he had sus- 
tained to the school, and the deep interest he should ever feel 
in its welfare. 

Miss McFarlane then arose and presented him in behalf of 
the misses in the school, a valuable silver pitcher. This Mr. 
Battles also received with grateful acknowledgments. Mr. 
Stearns, his colleague, next desired permission to make a few 
remarks, and in a happy address, presented a most elegant 
pitcher valued at $100. 

This pitcher was the united gift of the teachers of the school, 
and was appropriately inscribed, and bore a wreath of oak leaf, 
a sacred emblem of the Mather School, recalling as it does 
ee of the late patron of the school, Amos Lawrence, 

sq. 

The teachers’ gift was entirely unexpected, and Mr. Battles 
with difficulty restrained his feelings sufficiently to return thanks. 
Hardly had Mr. Stearns concluded, when the youngest boy in 
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school presented Mr. Batties with a Bible for his “ little Eddy,” 
as he said. A little girl followed with a Bible for “Katy at 
home,” and another miss presented him with another Bible, for 
_ a second daughter of Mr. Battles. The scene was one of great 
interest, and will never be forgotten by those who participated 
init. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, a heartfelt farewell 
was given Mr. Battles, and he was escorted to a carriage wait- 
ing at the door to convey him to his residence in Dorchester, 
‘to — place he was accompanied by a delegation of the 
pupils. 

Mr. Battles has been one of the most faithful teachers of 
Boston, and we cannot but regret that the youth of South Bos- 
ton are to lose the benefit of his instructions. We had hoped 
that his services would have been secured for another school, 
but learn that he contemplates entering the mercantile business. 
He retires with the best wishes of all those who have ever been 
under his charge, and of the parents of his pupils. 





HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


Tue Hampden County Teachers’ Association offers a prize of 
twenty dollars, for the best essay on the “ Relative Duties of 
Parents and Teachers in the Education of the Young.” It is 
desirable that the treatises should be brief, and confined to a per- 
spicuous explanation of the subject. Each production should be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing the name of the 
author, and no envelope will be opened except the one accom- 
panying the successful essay. The essays should be forwarded 
to the Secretary, L. Scott, Esq., of Springfield, on or before 
the first of May next. The prize will be awarded by a dis- 
interested committee, appointed by the officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

CHARLES Barrows, President. 

Springfield, February 25, 1854. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Hopkinton, April 17th — 22d. 
Lancaster, May 1st — 6th. 
Athol, May 8th — 13th. 


CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Newburyport, April 10th— 15th. . 
Worcester, April 24th — 29th. 
The City Institutes commence on Monday evening with 
lecture from Prof. Agaasis. 








